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FOR THE STRANGER. 
(Continued from our last.) 

Ir now remains to examine the conduct of Lord Chatham as 
a member of Parliament acting in opposition to the Ministry. 
The short space of time in 1766, when he held the seals, hardly 
deserves the name of an administration, and he certainly cannot 
be considered accountable for its errours. At this period his health 
was broken, his feelings deeply mortified from a rupture with his 
friend and relative Lord Temple, and in the very Cabinet which 
he had selected, he found his most favourite measure: contraven- 
ed and opposed. His lofty, magnanimous spirit, which original- 
ly had led him to the choice of individuals in order to form 
an united and powerful government, could ill brook the petty 
contentions which occurred, and the jealous pretensions of each 
to be first in regal favour. An administration selected from a 
diversity of parties scarcely ever possesses any strength. The 
machine is too complicated for action, unless its powers are 
wielded by a single hand.—This was the case in the days of Chat- 
ham. Disunion and jealousy were written on the forehead of 
every member of this “ checkered and speckled” administration, 
and private hatred augmented the difference which principle or 
party feeling had originated. Measures directly opposed to the 
policy of the nominal Prime Minister were adopted under his 
name, and those who had been elevated by his notice and whose 
political existence was the work of his hands appeared to rejoice 
in mortifying his feelings and thwarting his views. Discontented 
with these pretenders to friendship, borne down by dfsease, he 
for a length of time, formed no part of an administration of 
which he was nominally a member. His resignation soon fol- 
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lowed, and in 1770, after a reconciliation with Lord Temple and 
a return of former health, he commenced a career of unexam- 
pled greatness. His talents for action had already been exhibit- 
ed, it had demonstrated that he could rouse a nation’s energies 
and call its slumbering genias tg deeds worthy of immortality. 
At present he was about to take the field against a Ministry whose 
power had been secured in a manner different from what former 
rulers had adopted. Royal influence in its full extent was but 
little known in Great Britain until the reign of George III. and 
to the Earl of Bute is that country indebted for first exhibiting 
its capabilities. A contest for superiority was from these circum- 
stances rendered hopeless. A patient perseverance was requir- 
ed, which could only be supported in a contest for principle and 
a principle also of the greatest magnitude; in addition to this 
the individuals who joined the ranks of Opposition were not uni- 
ted in feeling on many subjects. It is well known that on the 
point of taxing America, a want of unanimity of opinion existed. 
This was also the case in the contest of Wilkes. On beth these 
subjects, I shall hazard a few observations. 

There is scarcely a name in English politicks which deserves 
greater attention or teaches a more important lesson, than that 
of John Wilkes, a gay, licentious libertine, with great convivial 
powers, and respectable talents, who determined to raise himself 
into notice, on the wreck of a dissipated fortune. Being amem- 
ber of Parliament, his situation was favourable in forwarding his 
views. No man can read his life, or in fact attend to his own 
declarations, without coolly believing that he was unprincipled. 
He chose a point of attack, in which the Ministry through their 
unpopularity were most vulnerable. The Earl of Bute and 
through him the Scotch nation were the subjects of satire and 
ridicule. Instead of disregarding his flippant remarks and con- 
sidering “ the press, like the air,a chartered libertine,” it was 
determined to level the whole weight of executive vengeance on 
one, whose censures on the one hand were but echoes of former 
ones, and on the other, too harmless to deserve the compliment 
of anotice. Mr. Wilkes was seized, his papers searched and 
from one step to another, a course of conduct was adopted to- 
wards him, that struck at the root of English liberty and identi- 
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fied his safety with that of the constitution.* Publickly declar- 
ing his detestation of the man, Lord Chatham boldly came for- 
ward and advocated his cause and by his efforts succeedc! in cal- 
ling the attention of the country, to the breach that courtly re- 
venge was inflicting on its rights. The surrender of privilege 
of Parliament and the illegality of general warrants were the 
themes on whiclrhe displayed his powers and‘in conjunction with 
Cambden, he succeeded in lessening the frequency of the first, 
and determining the injustice of the last. In one of his speeches 
on the House of Commons refusing Mr. Wilkes a seatas Repre- 
sentative for the county of Middlesex, he concluded by a most 
caustick remark on Lord Mansfield, his opponent in the debate: 
The sensibility of that distinguished Jurist must doubtless have 
been awakened by a sneer which intimated a strong doubt of his 
political honesty. 

“ Lord Chatham quoted (says the Reporter) Lord Somers and 
“ Chief justice Holt in support of this law, and drew their char- 
“ acters very finely. He called them honest men, who knew and 
“ loved the English constitution. Then turning to Lord Mans- 
“ field, he said, I vow to God I think the noble lord equals them 
“ both—in abilities. Towards the conclusion, he complained 
“ strongly of the motion’s (that the House of Lords had no right 
“ to interfere with the proceedings of the House of Commons) 
“ being sudden and made at midnight and pressed an adjourn 
«“ ment of only two days. He said, among other things, if the’ 
“ Constitution must be wounded, let it not receive its mortal 
“ steal at this dark and midnight hour, when honest men are 
“ asicep in their beds and when only felons and assassins are 
“ seeking for their prey.” 

The subject of American Taxation and an examination of 
Lord Chatham’s style of eloquence will receive attention at some 
future opportunity. 


* The following passage by a late biographer of Wilkes, narrates in an 
eloquent manner the parties engaged in defending the opposite opinions, 
on the course pursued by the ministry : 

“¢ In this his fiercest and most important fight, thé immortals descended 
into the war. The gravity of Johnson biassed by its favorite political pars 
tialities, lent to the scale of power, its impressive weight The sage 
Blackstone, with his book of wisdom, supported the cause of the ministry. 
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EUROPEAN PRISONS. y 
BY AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

Prisons may be considered as emblematick of the character of 
governments ; or of the morals of the people. 

When I wes in Venice, I descended into the cells of the 
Prigioni Publiche, or Great Common Prison. 

Here,—even here,—the soul of man clings to his body ; and 
shews no more symptoms, or prescience of immortality, than 
if that body were on a bed of down, canopied in a gorgeous pa- 
lacs. . ' 

In the morning, when I set out on this gloomy expedition, 
Dominico Zacchi, my Venetian servant, who had before attended 
Lord St. Asaph, Sir George Beaumont, and several other Eng- 
lish travellers, during their residence at Venice, took his leave 
of me. This wasonthe 16th of September, 1787. 

Dominico thought I should never return; or, if I did, I might 
“ a tale unfold,” that would endanger my safety at Venice —But 
he said, from what he had heard, he did not think it possible for 
me to survive the foul and pestilential air I had to encounter. 

My design was to see the perfection,—the far-famed ultimatum 
of spolicy ;—the immured for life, in solitary cells. 

The late Mr. John Howard, F. R. S. was at the prison when 
he was in Venice; but he only heard something, and saw nothing, 
of this prison of prisons. 

He had not bodily strength to bear the exertion required in 
“such an undertaking. Neither do I believe he would have been 
suffered to enter them. It was with some difficulty that I ob- 
tained permission from the inquisitors; which was granted me 
merely on account of my being an English physician ; a character 
much respected at that time in Venice. I wished to have seen 
the Sotto Piombi, where the state prisoners were kept; but that 
was refused. Here, under the . oof of the pane buildings, they 
are confined; exposed to the rigour of winter’s cold, and sum- 
mev’s heat, and the vicissitudes of scorching days, and chilling 
nights. 


Burke, more subtle, if less vehement than in later days, broke his lance 
in defence of popular right, and above all, the rapid and fiery Junius in 
dazzling armour, put his beaver down, coursed along the lists, scattering 
lightnings around.” 
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Pav Renter was then Doge; he, who married a Neapolitan 
dancer, when Le was ambassador at Constantinople; upon which 
account, according to the laws of Venice, his children were not 
noble ; nor his wife qualified to appear at the great ceremonies of 
state ; nor to preside at the entertainments given by him to the 
senate and nobility. He had been Doge nine years. 

Paut Renier, thus circiimstanced,—as it might happen to an 
Enslish Lord Mayor, whose wife had not her planets so well 
posited as his Lordship, for acquitting herself in the vulgar 
tongue; or for drii-king a bottle of wine, without an evil di- 
rection to her next neighbour,—was obliged to have his siete, or 
his niece, to perform the honours of his table. 

Had Pavut Renier married the daughter of an Apothecary 
and Druggist, or of a Glass Manufacturer, or of a Silk Manu- 
facturer, his children would have been nodle ; and his wife the 
first female in rank in the state. It was chiefly by these three 
branches of business, that the winged Lion of St. Mark became 
so renowned ina magnificent, and once mighty empire. 

I was conducted through the prison, with one of its inferiour 
dependants. We had a torch with us. Wecrept along narrow 
passages, as dark as pitch. Insome of them, two people could 
scarcely pass each other. The cells are made of massy marble ; 
the architecture, of the celebrated Sansovino. 

The cells are not only dark, and black as ink, but being sur- 
rounded and confined with huge walls, the smallest breath of 
air can scarcely find circulation inthem. They are about nine 
feet square, on the floor, arched at the top, and between six and 
seven feet high, in the highest part. There is to each cell a 
round hole, of eight inches diameter ; through which the prison- 
er’s daily allowance of twelve ounces of bread, and a pot of wa- 
ter, is delivered. There isa small iron door to the cell. The 
furniture of the cell is a little straw, and a small tub: nothing 
else. The straw is renewed, and the tub emptied, through the 
iron door, occasionally. 

The diet is ingeniously contrived for the perduration of punish- 
ment. Animal food, ora cordial nutritious regimen, ‘in such a 
situation, would bring on disease, and defeat the end of this Ve- 
netian justice —Neither can the soul, if so inclined, steal away, 
wrapt up in slumbering delusion, or sink to rest; from the ad- 
monition of her sad existence, by the gaoler’s daily return, 
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I saw one man, who had been in a cell thirty years; two, whe 
had been twelve years ; and several who had been eight, and nine 
years, in their respective cells. 

By my taper’s light I could discover the prisoners’ horrid coun- 
tenances, They were all naked. The man who had been there 
* thirty years, in face and body, was covered with long hair. He 
had lost the arrangement of words, and order of language. 
When I spoke to him, he made an unintelligible noise ; and ex- 
pressed fear and surprize; and, like some wild animals in de- 
sarts, which have suffered by the treachery of the human race, 
or haye an instinctive abhorrence of it;—he would have fled like 
lightning from me, if he could. 

One, whose faculties were not so obliterated; who still re- 
collected the difference between day and night; whose eyes and 
ears, though long closed with a silent blank, still languished to 
perform their natural functions, implored, in the, most piercing 
manner, that I would prevail on the gaoler to murder him ; or to 
give him some instrument to destroy himself. I told him I had 
no power to serve’ him in this request. He then entreated J] 
would use my endeavours with the inquisitors to get him hang- 
ed; or drowned in the Canal’ Orfano. But even in this I could 
not serve him. Death was a favour I had not interest enough to 
procure for him. 

This kindness of death, however, was, during my stay in 
Venice, granted to one man, who had been “ from the chearful 
ways of man cut off,” thirteen years, 

Before he left his dungeon, I had some conversation with him ; 
this was six days previoustohis execution. His transport at the 
prospect of death was surprising, He longed for the happy mo- 
ment, No saint ever exhibited more fervour in anticipating the 
joys of a future state, than this man did at the thoughts of being 
released from life, during the four days mockery of his trial. 

It is in the Cana? Orfano, where vessels from Turkey and the 
Leyant perform quarantine, This place is the watery grave of 
many who have committed political, or personal offences against 
the state, or senate; and of many, who have committed no of: 
fences atall, They are carried out of the city in the middle of 
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the night, tied up in a sack, with a large stone fastened to it, and 
thrown into the water. Fishermen are prohibited, on forfeiture 
of their lives, against fishing in this district. The pretence is 
the plague. This is the secret history of people being jost in 
Venice. 

The government, with age, grew feeble; was afraid of the 
discussion of legal process, and of public executions ; and navi- 
gated this rotten Aucentaur of the Adriatic, by spies, prisons, 
assassination, and the Canal’ Orfano. 

Mr. Howard, whom I before mentioned, whose leading pas- 
sion was hunting after prisons, frequently saw no more than their 
anteriour apartments ; and sometimes only the outside of the 
buildings. 

To reconcile the motives of this romantick person to a princi- 
ple of benevolence, it is necessary to suppose he took into his 
consideration only the corporeal contingencies of man: and that 
he was an entire stranger to the operations of the mind. 

He knew nothing of experimental Sotrrary IMPRISONMENT; 
nor of the uses made of that instrument, in those terrible gov- 
ernments,—where intellect and reason are a misfortune, instead 
of blessing; where men, whom the Almighty has most favour- 
ed, are most dreaded; where legal institutions are at war with 
nature ; where the basis of political systems stand on the perver- 
sion of morals; and where the monstrous superstructure is sup- 
ported by training man, like a wild beast, to make him the curse 
and scourge of his fellow-creatures, 

Roving about himself, unconstrained as the feathered inhabi- 
tants of the air, Howard little knew the agonizing condition of 
the compulsive solitary cell. 

Buried in the grave, alive, as a commutation for a momentary 
death, how vain is the empty philanthropy of words; or the 
goodness of the marble, or the shape of the sepulchre, in which 
“ the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals,” lies distract- 
ed on the rack ! 

If there be an hell,—the idea of which a virtuous mind can 
be susceptible,—this is that hel] ; and some Italian devil was its 
inventor. Such a one, ashe of that country, who, to accomplish 
the eternity of the perdition of his enemy, beguiled him to dis- 
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claim his faith, to save his life; then instantly stabbed him to the 
heart, to prevent his repentance. 

What I now unfold, in regard to the prison in Venice, is known 
but to a few people. I have reason to believe, that no foreigner 
besides myself ever witnessed the scene I have related; the ex- 
ploring which, nearly cost me my life. 

The heat, and want of air in the passages among the cells, so 
oppressed my strength and respiration, that I could scarcely 
walk, or breathe, when I left the prison. Sweat ran through 
every pore of my body. My clothes were, to my coat sleeves, 
wet through, I staidtoo longthere, I went to St. Mark’s Place, 
as soon as I could; and, by the assistance of the trembling De- 
minico, waiting for my return, the blessed light of day, fresh air, 
and a few glasses of Maraschino, I was enabled to get to my 
lodgings at the Scudo di Francia, on the side of the Great Canal, 
near the Rialto; where I was, for several hours, extremely ill, 
and for several days much indisposed. 

It is not my purpose here, to enquire whether the Venetian peo- 
ple were wicked, or the Venetian government wise; nor to set- 
tle the proportion of crimes and punishments, in such a state as 
Venice. An Englishman cannot. 

But this ocu/us Italie, this proud virgin city, the idol of so 
many admirers,—* this model of human prudence, whose per- 
fect symmetry had in itself no cause of decay or dissolution ;* 
whose dominion was, to terminate only with the world,”}—has 
deceived her prophets.;—Overwhelmed by a torrent of misfor- 
tunes, she is now no more, 


* HarrincTron Howe... 


t “ Venetig non nisi cum rerum natura, et mundi machina periture.”* 
THUANUS, 


+ Juncrine, in 1581, with more modesty, fixed the overthrow of Ven- 
ice for the end of the next century. This renowned astrologer and astron- 
omer settled the fate of this empire, taking the time when the first stone 
of the building of the city was laid; which was on the Rialto, where St. 
James’s Church now stands, anno 421, 15th March, atnoon. He decreed, 
§* Venetiarum Senatores dominé sceptra ministrabunt ad calcem usque Virgines 
1880 anni, vel circiter. Vol. 1. p. 816, 
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Mr. Dewnix. 


Dr. Moore’s Motto for his.“ View of the causes and progress 
of the French Revolution” is from Tacitus “ Opus opin:um 
casibus, atrox preeliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace 
scevum”—Mr. Dennie, the late lamented Editor of the Port Folio 
suggested the following from Hamlet for a work of similar na- 
ture. Its “ graphick accuracy” cannot be denied. 

You shall hear 
Of cruel, bloody and unnatural acts, 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 
Of deaths put on by cunning and fore’d cause, 
And in the upshot, purposes mistook 
Fallen on the inventor’s heads—All this can I 
Truly deliver. 


REFLECTIONS OF AN OLD BATCHELOR. 

Happy they that can create a rose-tree, or erect a honeysuckle, 
that can watch the brood of a hen, or see a fleet of their own duck- 
lings launch into the water—It is with a sentiment of envy, I 
speak it, who never shall have even a thatched roof of my own, 
nor gather a strawberry but in Covent Garden, 

Letter of Gray the poet to Dr. Wharton. 


AN OPPOSITE OPINION, 


The Right Honourable Richard Rigby, the confidential friend 
of the Duke of Bedford, so severely handled by Junius, had a 
countenance descriptive of festive conviviality, and a heart at 
ease, which he used to declare, he could only attribute to never 
having been married. 


=— 


Just published by Henny C. Sovtuwick, (Albany,) 
THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE, 
By Simzon Dz Witt, Ese. 
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THE STRANGER. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE GIRL OF MY HEART. 


In boyish days, when pleasure’s sway 
Seduc’d my ardent, wavering mind, 

I sought in every dazzling maze 
Some fancied happiness to find. 


Each youthful play, or sportive trick 
Awhile possess’d a power to please, 

I fancied life could ne’er again 
Bestow such happy hours as these. 


The sparkling bowl, the feast, the dance, 
Proffer’d in turn their syren charms, 

I dar’d not, could not, turn an ear 
To cautious reason’s stern alarms. 


Life’s gladsome morning, séill, I found 
Had not enjoy’d its highest bliss, 
My heart soon taught me I must love, 

And seek for rapture in a kiss. 


I sought the fair; each smiling face 
Caught in soft chains, my amorous heart, 
Elate with joy, with madness fir’d 
I swore to each we ne’er should part. 


But soon I found the vows of youth 
Were fickle as its hope-born dream, 

And woman’s heart, O! bitter thought, 
Was colder than the “ mountain stream.” 


Tir’d of such vain, such torturing joys, 
I sought some solitude to find, 

I told my tale in deepest groves, 
And heard its echoes in the wind. 


More tir’d of this, I turned the page} 
Of science, or of classick lore, 

I trimm’d the lamp ;—its light extinct 
But left the pangs I felt before. 


But when I saw thy angel face, 

And found thy breast was form’d for loye, 
New life, my dying feelings caught, 

And my cold heart began to move. 
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Unlike the common, thoughtless herd 
Thou seek’st the quiet, calm retreat, 

Nor enviest pomp or power, their show, 
When heart to heagt responsive beat. 


With rapt delight, I view thy form, 
And fancy thou’rt already mine, 
Make but the blissful vision true, 
And I will never more repine. 
FERDINAND. 
= 
ELIZA. 
The wild grass waves its lonely head, 
Above this cold and humble bed ; 
The moon beam, ev’ry murmur fled, 
Sleeps here. 


The night-dew glistens on the clod 
By many a careless footstep trod, 
And one lone rose-bud decks the sod 
So dear. 
Sweet flower ! that with retiring grace 
Breathes its lorn odour round the place ; 
And strives to cheer, with hermit face, 
The tomb. 


Sweet flower! when summer’s with’ring blaze 
Its blasting energy displays, 
My tears shall nurse, despite the rays, 

Thy bloom. 


Yet fades a sweeter bud below, 
Of brighter blush and richer glow, 
Decreed, in lovelier bloom, to blow 
And die. H. 
— 
TOA 
I drove from the dew moistened breast of a rose 
The fly that attempted its nectar to sip, 
And I thought as I gaz’d on its delicate glow, 
That the bloom of its leaf was the blush of thy lip. 





In the moment of fancy, I prest on its leaf 
A kiss, like the one I bestowed upon thee ! 
But I felt as I warmed its bloom on my lip, 
That the fly and the snail had enjoyed it like me. H. 
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IMPROMPTU, 
On viewing the Portrait of ALexaxper HamtLtow, in Ames’ Gallery. 
Illustrious shade of an immortal name, 
The long tried guardian of Columbia’s fame ; 
Whose memory, till time expires, shall live 
In all the freshness Poesy can give ; 
In each bright hue the pencil’s touch imparts 
Each honest throb that swells Columbian hearts. 
O! that my bleeding country, from the grave, 
Could find some mighty arm, alert to save 
Her falling freedom, and her fading fame, 
Some Hamittow in soul, if not in name! 
To his great deeds should living incense rise, 
Kindling with sweet perfumes his native skies, 
O’er his bright brows, te civick wreaths should bend, 
And millions hailhim—Savioour, FATHER, FRIEND! 


SYLVANDER. 


SELECTED AMERICAN POETRY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 
When knowledge first 6pened her stores to my view, 
And the Trumpet of Fame echoed round, 
In vision, I wove immortality’s wreath, 
And thought that my name swelled the sound. 





Already I heard the long echoes of praise 
Down the vale of futurity roll, 

And thought that no passion, like Glory could raise 
And refine and enlighten the soul. 


Philosophy courted me soon to the shade, 
And shewed me her temple on high, 

While History offered eternity’s crown, 
And told me I never should die. 


The Goddess of Poetry bade me to choose 
What wreath from her shrine I would wear, 
And Eloquence promis’d the burst of applause, 

And soft sensibility’s tear. 


TI listened enraptured, in prospect I saw 
My fame spreading rapid on earth, 
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it seemed, like the day star, encircled in mist 
Which brightens and bursts into birth. 


In visions of glory, thus manhood began, “ 
When suddenly rushed on my view 

A Virgin attended by Graces and Loves, 
And rob’d in celestial blue. 


I gaz*1, in delight and astonishment lost, 
The echoes of Fame died away, 

The Temple of Glory seem’ crumbled to dust, 
And her laurels to droop and decay. 


**.Oh thou” TI exclaimed, “ if celestial thy birth; 
** Shed the beams of thy favour on me, 

‘¢ But if thou art mortal, oh ! teach me to love 
* And let me live only for thee. 


&¢ No smile of applause will I covet but thine, 

“ No wreaths which thy hands have not wove, 
“ The circle of home be my temple of bliss, 

« And thou the bright goddess of love.” 


The Band at these words, dancing round in a ring, 
To Hymen, sang anthems of praise, 

With myrtle, the charmer encircled my brows 
Interwoven with laurels and bays. 


One bay-leaf she gave me and on it, I read 
The world of false glory despise— 
% Love, wisdom and virtue, the graces of home 
* Are the children of heaven—Eternity’s prize,” 


SELECTED POETRY. 


LANGSYNE.’ | 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of langsyne? 

The charms o’ youth are fled away 
Hope’s beams no longer shine ; 
But mem’ry doats on former days, 

And fondly calls to mind 
The artless mirth, and simple joys 
That cheered us langsyne.* 


* The days that are past. 
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Sweet days of innocent delight, 
That charm’d when life was new, 
Gay phantoms gleaming on the sight, 
And urging to pursue ; 
But soon the fleeting vision fled 
Far off on rapid wing, 
And never can again return 
The hope of langsyne. 


Ye fairy scenes of endless bliss 
Sketch’d by the infant mind, 

How soon you spurn our eager grasp 
And leave no trace behind. 

The thick’ning clouds of fortune lower 
Friends false, a world unkind 

Soon burst the fancy woven spell 
That held us langsyne. 


Love once within this aching breast 
Glow’d pure, a genuine flame ; 
Affection revell’d.in my heart, 
And led a smiling train ; 
But alt the lovely faded hopes 
My anxious thoughts resign, 
For, cold, forgetful is the heart, 
That lov’d me langsyne. 


The joys of youth are fled away, 
Corroding sorrows wring, 

Remembrance, weeping o’er the past, 
Still keener barbs the sting. 

Life’s wasted taper faintly gleams, 
Low bends my time-taught mind, 
And slow descends the pensive tear, 

A tribute to langsyne. 


‘When wilt thou come, O gentle death, 
And soothe my troubled soul, 

And lay me in the peaceful grave, 
Eternity’s dark goal : 

I'll to the clay-cold bed of earth 
This wasted form consign 

In blest obl:vion of the past, 
Delusive langsyne. 
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The blue bells, springing from my grave, 
The dews of heaven receive, 

And drop the tear to misery due, 
Which man refused to give : 

The robin, from the green rais’d turf 
My funeral dirge shall sing, 

Tho’ dead to me be nature’s joys, 
The joys of langsyne. 


SONG: 


Can loving father ever prove 

From loving daughter purer love ! 

For him, my duteous pray’rs ascend ; 
To him, my kindest wishes tend; 

¥f sickness bid his spirits fly, 

Or blanch his cheek, or dim his eye, 
*Till health my anxious care relieve, 
How do I, sad one! droop and grieve ; 
Yet ah! I own with conscious shame 
Tis mine to love a dearer name. 


Sweet soothing task! I daily trace 
Affection in a mother’s face ; 

Its rising flush delighted see 

And catch the sigh that breathes for me. 
Can I, thy long, long cares review, 

And cheat affection of its due? 

No, Maiher, never! —— Saints above 
Feel not the fervour of my love ; 

But still I own with conscious shame 
?Tis mine to love a dearer name. 


Ah, Henry, say, my only pride, 

Should tender hearts like these divide? © 
Sure righteous heav’n can ne’er approve ; 
Sure mine it calls unhallow’d love ! 

Yet would the soft parental voice 

Confirm and sanctify my choice, 

Bid me my best affection give 

To him, for whom, indeed, I live; 

Than father—mother—dearer name 

Nor heart could wish, nor tongue could frame. 
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EPIGRAM, 
On the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
TRANSLATED FROM MARTIAL, , 
Fill high the bowl with sparkling wine, y 
Cool the bright draught with summer snow, 
Amidst my locks let odours flow, 
Around my temples roses twine. 


See von proud emblem of decay, 
Yon lordly pile that braves the sky ! 
It bids us live our little day, 
Teaching that gods themselves may die. 
were 


On a whole length Portrait of Mr. ( Beau) Nash, between the Busts of Sir 
Isaac Newton and Pope, in the Rooms at Batl. 
BY LORD GHESTERFIELD. 
Immertal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you’ll find, 
* Nor Pope himself e’er penn’d a joke 
More cruel to mankind. 


The Picture plac’d the busts between 
Gives satire all its strength, 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen 
But Folly at full-length. 


a ee eee . 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 12th January, 1814. 
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